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PINSK

in summer from the side-shoots,
cleanly cut just below the leaf-
joint. The lower leaves are re-
moved carefully, and the pipings
inserted in sandy soil in the shade.
Large clumps may be divided and
replanted in Sept.

Pinksrton, ALLAN (1819-84).
American detective. Born in
Glasgow, Scotland, Aug. 25, 1819,
he emigrated to America in 1842,
and immediately opened a de-
tective agency in Chicago. In
1861 he was appointed to guard
President Lincoln, and the same
year inaugurated the federal secret
service. He organized a band of
men to protect employers against
strike riots, and took a leading
part in suppressing the Molly
Maguires (q.v.). His agency solved
many sensational criminal cases,
and under his sons, Robert Allan
and William Allan, became world-
famous. He pub. The Molly
Maguires and the Detectives, 1877;
Criminal Reminiscences, 1878 ;
Thirty Years a Detective, 1884. He
died July 1, 1884. Consult The
Pinkertons, R. W. Rowan, 1931 ;
The Pinkerton Story, J. D. Horan
and H. Swiggett, 1952.

Pinkerton, JOHN (1758-1826).
Scottish historian. Born in Edin-
burgh, Feb. 17, 1758, he was
trained for the law. Having settled
in Edinburgh, however, he collect-
ed and published some volumes of
ballads. From that he turned to
antiquarian and historical studies,
which culminated in his History of
Scotland, 1797. His other works
include Essay on Medals, 1784 ;
Scottish Biographical Dictionary,
1799; Modern Geography. He
died March 10, 1826, and his
Literary Correspondence was pub-
lished in 1830.

Pink Eye. Term for horse in-
fluenza, first used in America. The
first symptom of the disease is a
red and swollen condition of the
membranes of the eye. In human
beings this is a mild form of con-
junctivitis (q.v.).

Pinkie, BATTLE OF. Fought
Sept. 10, 1547, between the Eng-
lish and the Scots. Somerset, the
English protector, wished to unite
the two countries by a marriage
between Edward VI and Mary,
and proposed a treaty to the
Scots, which was refused. Somer-
set crossed the border with some
16,000 men and met a Scottish
army, about 23,000 strong, drawn
up behind the Esk, at Pinkie, near
Musselburgh. The Scots crossed
the river to seize some hills on the
English left and won an early suc-
cess. The English foot, however,
with whom were some Italian

musketeers, did deadly work and
the Scots were soon routed. Some
6,000 of them are said to have
been killed.

Pinking. Cutting of eyelets or
scallops in cloth. Fabrics for coffin
linings are often pinked, and it was
common at one
time for private
dressmakers t o
send material to
the undertaker's
to be pinked by
the aid of the
machine kept by
snch tradesmen;
but pinking scis-
sors are extensively used in the
dressmaking trade,

Pinking. Sharp metallic knock-
ing in an internal combustion en-
gine. It may be caused by over-
heating, driving with the ignition
too far advanced, too high com-
pression, or by excessive carbon
deposit. Pinking results in a fall-
ing off of the power developed, as
too high compression causes the
mixture in the cylinder to ignite
prematurely. At the upper end of
its stroke, the piston " chatters "
from one cylinder wall to the other,
as the pressure is reversed and acts
on the crown of the piston. Ex-
cessive carbon in the mixture de-
posits carbon on the cylinder walls
and results in uneven thrust. Some
types of petrol contain a lead deri-
vative to prevent pinking. See,
Knocking; Motor Vehicle.

Pink Root (Spiffelia marilan-
dica), WORM GRASS, OB INDIAN
PINK. Perennial herb of the family

to a woman for her own personal
expenditure. The phrase originated
in the 16th century when wives had
a special allowance with which to
buy pins, then very expensive.

Pinnace.    One of a warship's
boats.    It  may  be  propelled  by

Fink Boot.     Leaves  and funnel-
shaped flowers.   Inset, enlargement
of flower

Pinnace, as used in the Koyal Navy

oars, sail, steam, or motor. Most
pinnaces are motor-driven. When
oars alone are used, a pinnace is
generally eight-oared and double-
banked. The term applies to a
light sailing-boat, frequently
schooner-rigged, used as a tender.
Sailing pinnaces often relied
upon oars when the wind fell.

Pinner. Former village of
Middlesex, England, part of tbe
bor. of Harrow. It is 13 m. N.W.
of London, on the Pin, a feeder of
the Colne. The cruciform church
of S. John the Baptist, built on an
earlier foundation in 1321, and
restored 1879, has a fine Perpen-
dicular tower, and a mural monu-
ment to the poet laureate, Henry J.
Pye. In a cottage in Pinner Wood,
Bulwer-Lytton wrote Eugene
Aram. Pinner Park, once forest
land in the keeping of the abbots
of Westminster, passed to S.
Thomas's Hospital, London. Near
the rly. station are the Commercial
Travellers' Schools, opened 1855.
The Queen's Head inn dates from
1705. At Headstone was a resi-
dence of the archbishops of Can-
terbury. Once a hamlet and
ehapelry of Harrow, Pinner was, by
Edward III, granted a market,
still held annually on the Wed. fol-
lowing Whitsun. It forms two wards
of Harrow. Pop. (1951) 33,723.

PinOS,    ISLA    DE,    OR   ISLE    OF

PINES. Island in the West Indies.
It lies about 36 m. S. of Cuba, of
which it is a dependency, and has
an area of 1,180 sq. m. Pineapples
and tobacco are grown. Cattle
rearing is carried on, and minerals,
chiefly sulphur and marble, are

worked.   Santa F6 is the capital.

Loganiaceae.   It is a native of N.   It was discovered by Columbus in

America. The opposite, oval lance-   1494, and was for long a bucca-

shaped leaves are stalkless.    The   neer's stronghold.  Pop. cst. 4,000.

funnel-shaped flowers are red out-      Pinsk.   Town of White Russia

side and yellow within, grouped   S.S.R., capital of a region of the

on a one-sided spike.   Leaves and   same name.  It lies 150 m. S.W. of
roots yield spigeline,  a  powerful
worm medicine.
Pin Money.    Term used to de-

scribe an allowance of money given

Minsk, on the Pina, and has tan-
neries, sawmills, paper and match
factories, and is a naval base.
In the 15th century it belonged to